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maintenance of the precise details of the English consti-
tution; Parliamentary Reform was as much the enemy as
royal ambition, for the stability he cherished was threatened
by both.    Fox on the other hand had voted and spoken
for Parliamentary Reform, and as early as 1783 had traversed
Burke's favourite doctrine by declaring that " it was the best
government where the people had the greatest share in it."
He held that the constitution was to be judged, like all other
things mortal, by its relation to the popular welfare.    Burke
made it the type of a rational manly freedom in all countries.
Fox had that great and saving sense of relativity which is
perhaps, more than anything else, the intellectual secret of
Liberalism^  and  which   vanished   by  some   extraordinary
misfortune from Burke's mind with the first rustle of the
Revolution.   He resolutely combated the doctrine that every
constitution must be good or bad according as it resembled
or differed from the English constitution of 1789.    He re-
fused to believe that freedom knew only one type, and to
condemn France for seeking to create another.    He showed
that it was as ridiculous for Burke always to fling the heroes
and lawgivers of English reform at the heads of the National
Assembly, as it was for the National Assembly to harp on
Lycurgus and  Solon.     The  English  constitution,  he re-
minded Burke, was the product of native experience and
idea, not  an  importation  from   Rome or Greece.     In all
these respects Fox and  Burke moved  in different atmo-
spheres.    The one was essentially Liberal, the other exclus-
ively Whig.    The one welcomed, whilst the other dreaded
experiment.    Fox was hospitable to all those new hopes
and aspirations, which inspired the revolt against the bonds
of the Middle Ages, whilst Burke faced and hated them as
a militant anarchy.
It is Burke's chief distinction, as a discerning Whig,
that he dreaded the Revolution before a single bone had
been broken or a single castle burnt to the ground. It is
Fox's chief distinction, as an intrepid Liberal, that he
believed in the Revolution long after its first promise